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Modem biology has thrown up new challenges and opportunities that were unimaginable a 
few decades ago. The biology of the 1990’s is no longer limited as a science for curious minds, a 
mere academic exercise, or a science for explaining and understanding living nature. The 
technological advances of the past 25 years have led this fascinating branch of science to move 
forward in a direction of understanding the entire human genome, developing new diagnostic 
techniques and pharmaceutical products, creating new ways of pollution control, revolutionizing 
agriculture, and developing human and veterinary vaccines. Facing a constant decline in funding for 
basic research, perhaps due to inadequate support (or representation) in the Administration and in 
the Congress, scarcity of adequate venture capital, and diminished prospects of opportunities for 
biology graduates, a situation is developing which if not acted upon immediately may erode our 
national and international competitive edge over other western economies in biological research and 
development, particularly in biomedical sciences. 

While the applied aspect of biology (biotechnology) has acquired the status of being one of 
the critical technologies within the purview of U.S. Government policy, there has not yet been an 
appreciable increase in investment in this technology. Also, the uniqueness of biotechnology as a 
labor, space, and capital-intensive critical technology has been often overlooked by the policymakers. 
Biology in the United States is facing a whole variety of problems, such as low educational standards 
at high school levels; unemployment and underemployment of biology graduates in all sectors, 
including academic institutions, scientific laboratories, industry, and in the federal, state, and local 
governments; and a'relatively low level of interest in biology among the American public. The 
problems are mounting, and although attempts to address them are on the rise, they are few and far 
between and narrowly focused. 

T his meeting will address the issues that American biologists (both basic and applied 
scientists) are facing today; the efforts of individual biologists and selected biology organizations to 
find creative solutions to the problems; issues related to new federal, state, and local initiatives toward 
integrated efforts for utilizing resources; ways and means to exploit opportunities that the post-Cold 
War era has presented us with, such as open policies towards a tri-partisan collaboration among 
national laboratories (including defense-related organizations), industry, and academia; and finally, 
the idea of developing a national competitiveness strategy for biology and biotechnology. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/rllvOOOO 
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